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THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Tue prefixed engraving is a general view of the Court of the Ta- 
bernacle, and of the situation of the various utensils it contained—= 
see Exod. 25. We observe first of all the pillars marking an enclo- 
sure. These pillars were seven feet and a half high, the enclosure 
they formed was about 150 feet long, and 75 feet broad. In the 
centre of the front appears a kind of entrance, formed by hangin 
tapestry which could be drawn up occasionally, like the entrance 
curtain to a tent. The intervals between the other pillars are closed 
vy a strong kind of net-work, as some render the original word, 
which in our translation, Exod. 26:1 is called fine-twined linen, but 
this was so loosely twined or combined, that what was transacted 
in the Court was visible in a considerable degree, though veiled, to 
the people without. Advancing to the centre of the Court, we find 
first the altar of burnt offerings, Exod. 27:1. and next the laver for 
the ablutions, Exod. 30:17,18. and thirdly, the Tabernacle itself, or 
a kind of tent, to the honour of which, as the residence of glory and 
holiness, the whole service is referred. On the right hand of the 
Court are the pillars, blocks, &c. necessary to secure and slaughter 
the victims brought to be offered on the altar. 

On another page we shall call the attention of our readers more 
particularly to the ‘Tabernacle itself, and having introduced the 
first sketch to give them a general idea of its external oP Almighty 
we shall conclude by calling to their minds the intention ef Almigh 
God in commanding the Israelites to bring so many different Kn 8 
of offerings in order to build the Tabernacle, and prepare the various 


utensils necessary for the service thereof—see Exod. 25.26.27. 
Vor. L—R 
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“ God,” says Dr. Clarke, “ requires that they (the Israelites) 
should build him a tent, suited in some sort to his dignity and emi- 
nence: because he was to act as their king, and to dwell among 
them ; and they were to consider themselves as his subjects, and in 
this character to bring him presents, which was considered to be the 
duty of every subject appearing before his prince,”—see Exod. 
23:15. the last clause of which verse refers to the universal practice 
of eastern nations in bringing presents as a token of submission and 
fidelity to their governors, in the words, “and none shal! appear 
before me empty.” 


-——2 +o 
THE TABERNACLE. 


In the first engraving a general view of the Tabernacle and 
of the surrounding court, with the various implements of the Mosaic 
rites and ceremonies, is introduced. The present subject is the 
Tabernacle itself. It was about fifty-five feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and eighteen feet high, being divided into two parts. The 
first part was called the Holy Place, which was about thirty-seven 
feet long by eighteen wide. In this part were placed the table of 
shew-bread, the golden candlestick, and the golden altar of incense. 
The second part was called the Holiest of Holies; this was eighteen 


feet long and as — broad, and contained the ark of the covenant. 
| 


The second part, called the Sanctuary, or Holiest of Holies, was 
divided from the holy place by a curtain or veil of very rich cloth, 
which hung on four am of shittim wood overlaid with plates of 
gold, their bases being of brass. 

On the west, north, and south sides, the Tabernacle was enclosed 
by boards or planks of the same wood as the pillars, overlaid with 
plates of gold, having also bases of brass. ‘These boards were eight 
in number on the west side, but twenty on the north and south 
sides. ‘They were all about eighteen feet high, and two feet and a 
half wide, and were let into each other by two tenons above and 
below. As the whole of the Tabernacle was moveable, and might 
be taken down, these boards were carried by two bases, wherein 
were two mortice holes, by which they were joined together. ‘To 
support them each had five golden rings at convenient distances ; 
through which were passed five poles of shittim wood, covered with 
plates of gold, which supported the whole. 

The Tabernacle had no window, but was covered by several cur- 
tains, which the sketch represents the workmen about to fix in their 
proper places. The curtain first on the inside was of a hyacinth 
colour, striped with purple, scarlet, and crimson. Over this were 
other curtains or coverings of goat’s hair, which defended the rich 
curtain before described from the sun and the rain. ‘There was no 
curtain in front, but only on the sides, and behind; so that at the 
entrance of the ‘Tabernacle, the first rich curtain above-mentioned 
might be seen, which enclosed the whole front. Over these cover- 
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ings of goat’s hair were two others; one of sheep skins dyed red, 
the other of sheep skins dyed azure blue. 

The priests entered the Holy Place every morning to offer in- 
cense, and to put out the lamps; and went in every evening to re- 
light them. The High Priest alone could enter into the Holiest of 
Holies ; an! even he, only once a year, upon the great day of atone- 
ment; except in extraordinary cases, in order to consult the Lord: 
but he never entered without the deepest reverence and due prepa- 
ration. 

The entrance of the Tabernacle looked east, the sanctuary west, 
and the two sides north and south. ‘This tent was, as it were, the 
dwelling of the God of Israel, who was considered as residing in the 
midst of the camp. Round about it were encamped the twelve 
tribes: Judah, Zebulon, and Issachar, on the east; Ephraim, Benja- 
min, and Manasseh, to the west; Dan, Asher, and Napthali to the 
north; and Reuben, Simeon, and Gad, to the south. The tribe of 
Levi being entirely employed in the sacred offices of the priesthood, 
were placed all round nearer the tabernacle; Moses and Aaron on 
the east, the family of Gershom west, that of Merari north, and that 
of Kohath south. 

The Tabernacle, or Tent of the Covenant, must always be distin- 
guished from the Tabernacle or Tent of the Congregation, wherein 
the people of Israel assembled to transact their celled temporal 
affairs. “The former is also called the Tabernacle of the ‘Testimony, 
and the ‘Tabernacle of the Lord. It was constructed by Moses, from, 
the pattern shown to him by God himself in Mount Sinak and was 
first set up and consecrated at the foot of that celebrated mountain, 
on the first day of the second year after the Israelites were deliver- 
ed from their Egyptian oppressors, about 2514 years after the crea- 
tion of the world, and 1490 years before the incarnation of that 
Great High Priest, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom and 
to whose coming these rites and ceremonies expressly referred. 

This Tabernacle was the place of prayer and of the public service 
of God, Lev. 17:5,6. Matt. 21:13. It signified the church, which is 
the habitation of God through the Spirit, 2 Cor. 6:16. Eph. 2:19,22. 
Rev. 21:2,3. and was a visible sign of God’s presence and greek 
Ley. 26:11,12. Ezek. 37:27,28. 1 Kings 6:12,13.; and of his leading 
them to his heavenly glory: for as the high priest entered into the 
Tabernacle, and through the veil into the most Holy Place, where 
God dwelt; so Christ entered into the Holy of Holies, and we also 
enter through the veil, that is to say his flesh. Thus the sanctuar 
is to be applied as a type to the person of Jesus Christ, John 2:19,21. 
Heb. 8:2. 9:11,12; also to every Christian, 1 Cor. 6:19: and to the 
church of God, 1 Tim. 3:15. Heb. 3:6. Heb. 10:21; hence it was be- 
cause of the very extensive signification of this building, that the 
different things belonging to it, are so particularly set down by 
Moses, and so variously applied by the prophets and by the apos- 
tles. As the dwelling of the Almighty in this Tabernacle was the 
highest proof of his grace and mercy towards the Israelites, so it 
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signified Christ’s dwelling by faith in the hearts of believers, by 
which they receive the highest proof of their reconciliation to God, 
and of his love and favour to them. 

It is extremely remarkable that the heathens borrowed their best 
things from divine revelation. A striking instance here presents 
itself. In the idolatrous temples of Greece and Rome, there were 
a Holy and a Most Holy Place, corresponding to, and evidently 
cputek Cisai those of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, and of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. They even had portable temples, to imitate 
the moveable Tabernacle, as the shrines of Diana, mentioned, Act- 
19:24, were something of this kind. 








THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST AS A TEACHER RECOMMENDED TO 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


( Concluded from page 108.) 


Sth. His repeated appeals to the sacred Scriptures. 

Christ affirmed, “Think not that I am come to destroy the law o1 
the prophets, I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.” He repelled 
Satan by appealing to the scriptures: “It is written man shall not 


live by breac alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 


mouth of God.” In the synagogue at Nazareth, “He found the 

lace where it was written, the spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor, he hath 
sent me to heal the broken hear ted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.”-—* And 
he began to say unto them, this day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears ; and all bare him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

Christ proved the connexion of the old testament with the new, 
and invited his hearers to examine the divine volume diligently : 
“Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of me.””—* There is one that accu- 
seth you, even Moses in whom ye trust, for had ye believed Moses 
ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me; but if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” Thus the faith 
of the gospel is firmly connected with old testament truth, and we 
“are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone ; in whom all the build- 
oy By framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord. 

While our divine Teacher thus appealed to the Old Testament, 
we appeal to the whole volume. The word of God is the centre and 
the circumference of a Sunday school teacher’s instruction. It is 
the foundation on which we can safely build, and build for eternity. 
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Did the Saviour appeal to the sacred writings, and shall we neglect 
them? No;—be it your object continually to lead your children’s 
minds to the holy scriptures as the only pure fountain from whence 
the waters of life proceed. Encourage them to examine and com- 
pare different parts of God’s word, and endeavour to impress it on 
their hearts and consciences. Often ask the question, “ Understand- 
est thou what thou readest?’’ and be not satisfied till you find the 
inquiry can be rightly answered. ‘The beauties of the scriptures, 
unlike earthly objects, are always fresh and lovely: continued con- 
templation, and repeated perusals do not detract from, but enhance 
their excellences. Fresh flowers and new fruits continually appear 
in this holy path, and the pilgrim almost anticipates the time when 
he shall pluck the fruits of the tree of life. Let the scriptures then 
be diligently read, with humble prayer for the teachings of God’s 
Holy Spirit, that our minds may be richly fraught with these spi- 
ritual riches, and that we may be enabled to communicate of them 
to the children whom we instruct. 

6th. His adaptation of his instructions to the characters of his 
hearers. 

Our divine Redeemer knew the secret characters and the latent 
motives of all his auditors. Some of them attempted to deceive 
him, but this was impossible. He could discern the hypocrisy of 
those who assumed the appearance of just men, while they were 
plotting his ruin. He could detect his enemies in their most plausi- 
ble and deceitful contrivances. In the memorable instance of the 
woman taken in adultery, the scribes and pharisees tempted him,— 
he at first appeared to pay no attention to them, till they importu- 
nately “continued asking him,’ when, with divine dignity, “he 
lifted up himself and said unto them,—He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.”—“ And they which heard it, 
being convicted by their own conscience, went out one by one.” 
Christ also knew how to encourage weak faith, and to animate those 
who were cast down and distressed. He said, “ Fear not little flock, 
for itis your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” And 
when he would encourage a great sinner, but a sincere penitent, he 
said, “ Her sins which are many are forgiven, for she loved much.” 
Many other instances might be mentioned to prove the Saviour’s 
perfect knowledge of character, and his exact adaptation of instruc- 
tion to his hearers. It will be a useful employment to trace them 
as you read the divine volume. 

t is necessary that we should imitate this example of our Lord 
and Master: we must examine the characters, and discriminate the 
peculiarities of our children’s minds, that we may give them the 
most appropriate instructions. One child we must allure by kind- 
ness, another we must command with authority. The tender con- 
science must be encouraged ; the hardened must be subdued; the 
dull must be excited ; the forward must be repressed and directed. 
‘The circumstances in which our children are placed also vary, some 
have virtuous and attentive, others have vicious and careless, pa- 
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rents ;—some are in the most abject poverty, others enjoy the com- 
forts of life ;—some are exposed to unfavourable associations, and 
placed in situations of great temptation, others have pious connex- 
ions, and are surrounded with excellent examples. We should thus 
endeavour to distinguish things that differ, to study the character of 
each of our scholars, that we may be able to give to all “ their por- 
tion of meat in due season,’”’—* as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

7th. His improvement of common scenes, objects, and circumstances, 
to convey salutary instructions. 

It would be too copious a subject to mention all these. The follow- 
ing specimens may suffice : 

Instructions from agriculture—The ground. The seed. The 
flower. The fruits. ‘The grass. ‘The harvest. ‘The garner. The 
chaff. 

Instructions from living animals—The sheep and goats. The 
—. The dove. The ravens. The sparrows. 

nstructions from the employments of life-—The fisherman. The 
husbandman. ‘The shepherd. ‘The steward. 

Instructions from Jewish customs.—The feast. The marriage. 
The dresses. The watches. 

Occasional circumstances.— When Christ spake of “ the city set 
on a hill,” it is probable that such an object was before him. When 
tempted by his enemies, he inquires for a piece of money, and gives 
this lesson, “ Render unto Ceesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.”” When Christ was told of the 
Galileans who suffered so much, he replies, “ Suppose ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffer- 
ed such things; I tell you nay, but except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish.” When Christ beheld a certain poor widow throw 
into the treasury two mites, “he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, that this poor icles hath 
cast more in than all they which have cast into the treasury, for all 
they did cast in of their abundance, but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living.”” Wherever the Saviour went 
he imparted some peculiarly appropriate instruction, and that often 
founded on circumstances which had just occurred ; thus he teaches 
us to blend with every engagement of life some spiritual associa- 
tions, and to carry our religion with us, not merely for use on great 
occasions, but as an available treasure always near our hearts, ready 
for immediate use. 

We should thus improve common circumstances for the benefit 
of our youthful charge, and be always collecting such instructions 
for them, as may be best calculated to promote their moral and spi- 
ritual improvement. Occasionally we may advert to public events, 
as affording warnings or instructions. In the families of our scho- 
lars death may enter or affliction may prevail, we should endeavour 
from these solemn occurrences to impress the youthful heart with 
serious thoughts. Many other occasions will present themselves to 
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a watchful teacher,—the seasons of the year, the returning anniver- 
sary; the events of the neighbourhood may afford appropriate and 
very striking topics for instruction.—Many illustrations of scrip- 
ture you will thus notice, and many opportunities of enforcing par- 
ticular texts on the minds of the young will be afforded you; and 
many coincidences of providence with the divine volume will at- 
tract your attention, and receive from you a suitable improvement 
for the benefit of your scholars. “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth.” 

8th. His regard to prayer. 

He spent whole nights in prayer. After Christ had upbraided the 
cities wherein most of his mighty works were done because they re- 
pented not, “ At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 
© Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto 
babes, even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

He encouraged his disciples to pray. “ When he saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they faint- 
ed, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. Then 
saith he unto his disciples, the harvest truly 1s plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth labourers into his harvest.”? He told them, “If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” The disciples were taught to pray, “ thy king- 
dom come.” Let us rejoice that the Saviour who dictated this prayer 
is now exalted to heaven as our mediator, and we may be assured 
that he will not be indifferent to the success of our supplications, 
when we remember that he has taught us for what to pray, and by 
his own example has enforced the Fat, 

If there be any work that peculiarly demands prayer, it is the 
instruction of the young in divine knowledge. We feel the insuffi- 
ciency of human agency, after we have employed our most strenu- 
ous efforts. Let us abound in prayer. You may trace, perhaps, on 
diligent self-examination, that want of success which you mourn, 
to the closet door? For all the blessings you need, and all you wish 
your children to possess, God will be inquired of. Spread then your 
class-book before the throne of grace, and supplicate for each child 
that peculiar blessing which he most especially needs. Should any — 
one of your scholars become awfully depraved, you will reflect upon 
venwlaes if you neglected prayer: “ we never supplicated divine 
mercy for that youth.”? Should your children become real Chris- 
tians you will see the answer of prayer, and be encouraged to abound 
more and more in this incumbent duty, and to rejoice increasingly 
in this exalted privilege. When the spirit of grace and supplica- 
tion is poured out, we may consider it as a token for good and the 
pledge of success. 
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9th. His example confirmed his instructions. 

There was the most beautiful harmony between the precepts and 
the conduct of our blessed Lord. “Such an High Priest became us 
who is holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners.” Who 
could accuse him of sin? Even the judge who condemned him to 
death said, “I find no fault in this man.” How instructive and ap- 
pe his example for teachers: when young children were 

rought to him that he should put his hands on them and pray, he 
was much displeased at his rebuking disciples, and said unto them, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God ;??—and then he called the little 
ones to him, “ took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them 
and blessed them.’? What minute and endearing tenderness !— 
When Jesus had condescendingly washed his «isciples feet, he de- 
duces this instruction, ever memorable from its attending circum- 
stances, as well as its intrinsic value: “ I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye should do as I have done to you. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, that the servant is not greater than his lord, neither he 
that is sent greater than he that sent him. If ye know these things 
happy are ye if yedo them.” Happy, indeed, will it be for us if we 
are canhiok thus to keep the example of Christ before us, while we 
are endeavouring to teach the same lessons as he inculcated. 

We, as teazhers, can never be too circumspect in our conduct. 
Children will quickly detect any inconsistency that may exist be- 
tween our instructions and our examples; and will say in their 
hearts, “ physician heal thyself.”” We must be careful to avoid even 
the appearance of evil, and to let our whole deportment evince the 
purity of Christian unspotted excellence. “ Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works and glorify your 
father which is in heaven.”’ “ Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly, 
not for filthy lucre ~ any worldly motives), but of a ready mind, 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to 
the flock ; and when the chief shepherd shall appear ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

10th. His benevolent actions were connected with his instructions. 

While Christ taught, he alleviated the sufferings of humanity. 
When the disciples of John came to him, “and said unto him, art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another ? Jesus answer- 
ed and said unto them, Go and show John again those things which 
ye do hear and see, the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them; and blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” Christ “ went about doing 
good,” and often, while he communicated health to the body, he im- 
parted spiritual life to the soul. Had it not been for the covetous- 
ness of Judas, we, perhaps, should not have known that Christ im- 
parted money to the distressed ; the fact is only just incidentally 
mentioned, with that modesty which is one peculiar trait of the 
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sacred historians. Judas exclaims, “ Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence and given fo the poor?” “Some of 
them thought, because Judas had the bag, that Jesus had said unto 
him, buy those things that we have need of against the feast, or that 
he should give something to the poor.” “ Remember the words of oer 
Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
« For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus C ‘hrist, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.” 

By his example Christ teaches us to combine with our instruc- 
tions to the one efforts to promote the good of the body. We possess 
many opportunities of advancing the t temporal comforts of the chil- 
dren under our care, and the families with which they are connect- 
ed. We can visit them in sickness, give them suitable adyice, and 
assist in relieving their wants. We can exert ourselves to procure 
suitable situations for our scholars, in families where their morals 
and religious principles will be regarded. By our friendly visita- 
tions at their Seat we may encourage, instruct, and benefit both 

arents and children. 

These kind attentions will be favourable to the success of your 
instructions. If the children behold in you their sincere friends, 
gratitude and love will prompt them to regard your admonitions. 
You will appear to them not as stern preceptors, but as affectionate 
friends. Your gratuitous labours, your benevolent attentions, and 
your kind instructions will attract their hearts; and through their 
hearts you will improve and elevate their minds, and by the divine 
blessing you may be made the instrument of promoting their spiri- 
tual and eternal happiness. 

I shall conclude with a few general remarks: 

Let us diligently study the w shole character and conduct of Christ, 
and delight in communion with him. “ They took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.” May our children bear the 
same testimony concerning us. When Moses descended from the 
mount his face shone with celestial glory. O that our holy exam- 
ples may thus shine to the honour of God and the benefit of our 
children. 

Let us not be disc ouraged if we labour with little apparent suc- 
cess. Our blessed Saviour had to mourn over the a « seoneane and 
the hardness of heart manifested by his hearers. “ Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life.”’ “ Though he had done so many mi- 
racles before them yet they believed not on him, that the saying of 
Esaias might be fulfilled which he spake, Lord, who hath believed 
our report: ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?” 
His disciples appear to have been more immediately successful in 
their ministry than their Lord. Duty is ours—success is from God. 

Let our conduct one to another, as fellow teachers, be distinguish- 


ed by the spirit of Christ. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and se 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 
Vor. I—S 
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In all cases of doubt and difficulty, one of the best rules for our 
direction will be, to inquire what line of conduct comports most with 
the example of Jesus Christ. The history of Christ thus holds out 
to us, and all mankind, an incentive to universal excellence; and 
that, not in the cold abstract form of mere command, but in the en- 
dearing, the vital, the assimilating influence of a holy, a divine ex- 
ample. ‘This example speaks a universal language, and possesses 
infinitely more persuasive and purifying energy than all the dogmas 
of ay , or the injunctions of a Christless morality. 
et us rejoice that the Saviour who exhibited this example has 
engaged, and is now employed, in communicating his blessing toe 
every one of his faithful followers. O! thou blessed Redeemer, our 
Saviour, our example, our God, grant us thy benediction—enable 
us to tread in the path which is impressed by thy footsteps, and 
may the little ones, whom we teach, travel with us the heavenward 








way. 

Let us all feel humbled that we are so little imitators of Christ. 
We could not have beheld his original unclouded glory in our pre- 
sent corporeal state; but, lo! God has manifested himself in the 
flesh ; thus we possess an example of infinite excellence, let down, 
in some measure, to our low capacities. Blessed be the condescen- 
sion which stooped so low—adored be the grace which raises us so 
high. ‘“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places, 
in Christ.”” May God increase in all of us that deep humility which 
is the acme of Christian exaltation. 

Let it be our earnest desire to grow in conformity to Christ, “ to 
grow up into him in all things which is the head even Christ.”’ Let 
us long for that biissful time when we shall behold the Saviour “ face 
to face,’’ when his perfect example will be present before us, and 
we shall be for ever with the Lord ; and all eternity will be employ- 
ed in becoming more and more assimilated to our blessed heal. and 
master. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is.”"—Lond. S. i IT’. Mag. 


+ 


STATE UNIONS. 


Lo the Editor of the American Sunday School Magazine. 


Sin,—I have witnessed with pleasure in the Magazine the an 
nunciation of a State Union in New Hampshire, in connexion with 
the national society, on account of the general, systematic, and per- 
manent establishment of one of the most powerful means of disse- 
minating religious knowledge throughout a large section of our 
country, and also on account of its influence in promoting the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Sunday schools in general. But, Sir, if 
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the inquiry be not detrimental, let me ask, is it desirable that other 
states should follow the example? In New Hampshire, Sunda 
schools were scarcely known, and the general education of you 
seems to many a sufficient reason why they should continue so; 
but, to those who love our Lord Jesus Christ and his gospel, who 
love the immortal souls of their children, and of the rising popula- 
tion about them, it is a powerful argument for the application of 
this most happy mode of sowing divine truth, that the soil is already 
prepared by culture, the minds of the children are already enlight- 
ened by literary knowledge, and in the inculcation of villains 
knowledge they are saved the tedious, slow, and unpleasant duty 
which devolves on other Sunday school teachers, of teaching letters, 
rep and words, and then ideas. Under these circumstances, 
the ordinary ignorance of the poor, not imperiously demanding Sun- 
day school education, and where the operation of these institutions 
is little known, union and system are necessary for the introduc- 
tion, support, and continuance of the plan, and the originators of 
the State Union have no doubt acted wisely. But, to recur to the 
question,—Is it desirable that other states should follow the exam- 
ple? I think not. All the advantages may be embraced in the local 
unions of towns and counties, where personal intercourse can take 
place, and each individual have a direct communication with the 
general society. 

A State Union, it is to be feared, may serve as a screen between 
the general society and its branches, which, if it does not radiate 
all the light and heat that it receives, and even with increased force, 
will cast darkness and languor over the whole space of its influ- 
ence; and, I would ask, can we depend upon having unions so or- 
ranized as to produce no such bad effects? Are the members of 
such general societies ordinarily men whose time and inclination 
will induce them to bestow on the object the proper attention, re- 
quiring immediate and vigorous and constant labour? I fear not. 
fadeod { doubt whether the Board of Managers themselves, as 
judiciously selected as they have been, would not languish in their 
duties, were it not for the incessant stimulus given by the publica- 
tion of works and the attendant important and interesting circum- 
stances. It is then fearfully to be doubted whether the intervention 
of another general society would not preclude an intercourse be- 
tween the schools and the head of the society, a body which must 
be from necessity always active and alive to the success of Sunday 
schools. Besides this, it interrupts that intercourse between the 
branches and the operative head, which enables the former so to 
advise, and influence in its course, the operations of the latter, as 
to produce improvements in the general plan, and to obtain parti- 
cular objects which must be effected by the society. For instance, 
a particular book is required by a city or a county, or some kind of 
tickets or other instrument for the use of schools not published by 
the American Union, immediate application to them ma obtain the 
object and promote the general good of the system. The interest 
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given to the annual report, by its original and comprehensive cha- 
racter, would be much impaired on the plan of State Unions, and 
although there is something very engaging in the plan of a general 
organized system of dependencies similar to our national institu- 
tions, I fear from the want of that principle of self-preservation and 
protection which keeps our well ordered government in successful 
operation, that the adoption of a plan coinciding with this would be 
found injurious to the cause of Sunday schools, which is supported 
by a principle of pure disinterested benevolence. H. 


—<— +o 


SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT. 


We are happy to learn that the Sabbath School Concert was ob- 
served in many places on the second Monday of last month. We 
hope it will be regarded by the teachers and friends of Sunday shools 
generey throughout the United States, satisfied that no other meet- 
ing can be more important, or have a higher claim on their atten- 
tien ; besides, we can conceive of none which will be more deeply 
interesting, if the exercises are conducted in a proper manner. In 
this city the meeting was held in the Session Room in Cherry street, 
and although the evening was unpleasant, there were upwards of 
400 present. Appropriate hymns were sung, several teachers en- 


gaged in prayer, one addressed the Pernt and another stated 


several facts, some of which he read from the October number of the 
Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine, published in New York. 

He remarked that, of all the evangelical ministers in Great Bri- 
tain, two-thirds had become pious in Sabbath schools, and that 
“ nineteen-twentieths of the missionaries who have gone forth from 
thence, have been such whose piety had been ri ate in the labours 
of the Sunday schools, or those there taught whose early acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures had been impressed upon their infant 
minds, with that winning patience and love, which in maturer years 
it has been the joy of their souls to cultivate and practice.” 

In the city of New York, more than one thousand teachers and 
learners have been received into the church in the course of seven 
years. In December 1821, a report of the five schools of St. George’s 
church stated that one hundred teachers and learners had been 
added to the church in the three preceding years. The same report 
remarks: “ But the most triumphant record of Sunday school annals 
is the heart-cheering fact that in 53 schools, no less than 501 teach- 
ers and learners have been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth, as itis in Jesus; made a public profession of their faith, and 
been added to the churches—a success that will bear comparison 
with the most successful efforts of any missionary labours yet re- 
corded.” ‘The number of schools at that time was 87, containing 
1004 teachers, and 7135 scholars, only the above 53 had any records 
of these interesting facts : from these data we may venture to assert, 
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that deducting two-thirds from the total of teachers, (being the usual 
average of those who are pious,) one-fifth of the whole had been re- 
pi into the bosom of the church, or in the ratio of two out of 
every class for the short period of five years. This subject is vast 
—it is worthy of investigation; it invites the solemn, the earnest 
inquiry of all Christians, of every minister of the gospel. If these 
facts are so, let those who ‘ love the Lord Jesus in sincerity,’ appeal 
to their own hearts, and say, what shall be done for Sunday schools? 

“It should be remembered, that some of the most devoted and 
diligent missionaries of our day have kindled their pure zeal in a 
Sunday school, and, amidst its salutary discipline, have been ripened 
for ‘labours oft, for perils, for weariness and watchings, with hun- 
ger, thirst, and fastings,’ the assured portion of the faithful mission- 
ary.” 

‘You have all heard (said he) of the indefatigable and pious Dr. 
Morrison, the celebrated missionary to China. About twenty 
years ago he went forth from the Sunday school to convey the gos- 
pel to the Pagans of China; and in that short time has translated 
the whole Book of God into that difficult language, besides prepar- 
ing a complete Dictionary of the Chinese and English languages, 
thus opening the way for the diffusion of Chinese literature and the 
easy qualification of future missionaries ; and Morrison asserts that 
the Sunday school prepared him for those useful labours which oc- 
cupied him in the cause of Zion. 

$y means of Sunday schools, “ not only teachers and learners are 
brought into the family of the faithful, but the various influence, 
through the personal intercourse at the homes of the children by 
pious teachers, has a most salutary effect on the parents, who are 
by such means influenced to attend the house of God; to read the 
scriptures, and have every kind of pious reading put into their hands 
from Sunday school and tract societies. A family, a whole neigh- 
bourhood, have by these been added as pious members to the church. 
Abundant instances of such successful influence, derived from Sun- 
day schools, are to be found in their “short and simple annals.” 

A superintendent of one of the schools in New York reports that 
« 24 of the scholars and 23 teachers have been added to the church 
to which it is attached. Of another school it is stated that 30 (the 
whole number of learners) have become ph and are now connect- 
ed with the church. In a revival that took place in 1822, the greater 
part of those, the subjects of it, were from the Sunday schools. In 
one instance 98 out of a hundred, and in another 27 out of 35 of the 
candidates for communion, were, or had been, Sunday scholars.” 

In reference to the success of the National Institution, the seat 
of which, by common consent, has been fixed in this city, he re- 
marked that, since the last meeting, he had seen it stated in the 
papers that the Male Sunday School Society of New York, havi 
57 schools, had become auxiliary to the American Sunday Sch 
Union; that many schools embraced in the Oneida County Union, 
New York; and also the New Hampshire State Sunday School 
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Union, had become auxiliary to the General Union; and he had 
heard that measures had been taken to organize State Unions in the 
states of Connecticut and Massachusetts. Facts like these, which 
show that prosperity attends every department of the system, are 
calculated to arouse the sleeping energies of the teachers and friends 
of Sunday schools throughout our country, and to offer, in addition 
to the blessed promises of the scriptures, the highest encouragement 
to labour, and pray for the prosperity of these institutions. 

The object of the Sabbath School Monthly Concert of Prayer is 
one of very great importance, and we hope every one who desires 
the success of this cause will set apart the second Monday evening 
in each month as a season for special prayer for the influences of 
the Holy Spirit on Sunday schools throughout the world. 


2 + 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF MALE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, 


The last meeting of the Association was not so well attended as 
was desirable. ‘There were, however, about sixty teachers present, 
and the new plan for monthly reports previously recommended was 
attended to by about 30 schools. The details of organizing the 
Association being now completed, the time of future meetings, it 


may be expected, will be more occupied with the discussion of ques- 
tions affecting the prosperity of Sunday schools, and the relation of 
interesting facts. The information imparted, and the zeal excited 
at these meetings, are admirably calculated to prove a powerful 
means, under the Divine blessing, of extending the salutary influ- 
ence of Sabbath school teaching, and no teacher should neglect at- 
tendance when he has it in his power to be present, for he may 
communicate and receive both pleasure and instruction. If he should 
hear from some of his fellow teachers remarks and suggestions 
which do not come forth recommended by novelty, he should re- 
collect that he was once a learner himself, and that many around 
him are now in the same circumstances, and not withdraw himself 
from the meetings because he conceives he shall not hear any thing 
new. If “it is fair to derive instruction even from an enemy,” it 
is surely wise to learn from a Christian brother, who cannot be sup- 
sed to be actuated by motives less disinterested than ourselves. 
We make these remarks here, because we have heard teachers ob- 
serve that they had “heard, before, all that could be said” at the 
meeting, and did not “ think it worth their while to sit and hear re- 
rts read.”—But we leave the subject here for the present, and 
* those who are voluntarily absent, to spend the time in devising, 
if possible, some means to increase the number of Sunday scholars 
in our city, the need of which they will readily infer from the sub 
sequent statement. 
‘he committee charged with procuring a list of all the male 
schools in the city and county, made a report, from which we ga 
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ther the following results: The number of male schools in the city 
and suburbs* reported, is 48—to which 6 (omitted by the commit- 
tee) are to be odied, making the whole number 54. The first of 
these schools was established in 1815. ‘The number of conductors 
in 46 schools is 233,—163 of whom are professors of religion. The 
number of learners in 46 schools is 2634—the reported average at- 
tendance in 37 schools is 1476. According to this statement, in the 
54 male schools there are 3074 learners and 273 teachers ; and sup- 
posing the number of feinale schools equal to the male, there are in 
the city and suburbs of Philadelphia 6148 learners, and 546 teach- 
ers, which gives an average of about 70 scholars to each house of 
public mae or one Sunday scholar to every 40 inhabitants. 

The question for discussion this evening was the following, viz: 

“Is the Local System recommended by Dr. Chalmers applicable 
to the circumstances of Philadelphia ?”’ 

The opener of the question referred to the remarks which had 
been brought forward at the last meeting on the negative side of 
this question. It had been argued that the system was inapplica- 
ble, and impracticable, because our teachers had not sufficient en- 
ergy and zeal ; that whatever we might once have been, we had now 
become so cold and indifferent to the spiritual welfare of the rising 
generation, it would be unreasonable to expect we should do more 
than receive and instruct those children who might offer: or, if we 
should find plenty of leisure, to visit the absentees, &c. ; and another 
teacher thought it quite useless and unnecessary to look any further 
for scholars (meaning among the middle classes of society) while so 
many of the poorest class were still wandering about our streets and 
alleys, breaking the Sabbath with impunity merely because teachers 
could not be found to instruct them. 

The opener thought the rt st had been fairly tried in Glas- 

ow, and the results were highly favourable ; for the number of chil- 
- in the schools had been doubled and trebled,—what was 
in one city must be good in another,—and he believed the system 
was both practicable and expedient with us. Experience had taught 
us that by visiting good had been done, and by the introduction of 
the plan under consideration much time would be saved,—visits 
might be more frequent, and much greater influence over careless 
parents would be obtained. A want of teachers had been urged as 
an objection to the plan—when once the scholars are obtained, they 
_ will be instructed—let it be known in our congregations that our 
schools are full of children destitute of teachers, and those who are 
now elders will be brought forward—he believed that as in mercan- 
tile, so will it be found in our spiritual concerns, the demand will 
always regulate the supply. If we cry unto the Lord of the harvest 
he will send forth more labourers into his harvest. 


* By “‘ city and suburbs” the reader is to understand that part of the county 
which is compactly built, which in 1820 had a population of 121,000, the re. 
mainder of the county having 15,497, from which we have no reports. 
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It had been also objected that teachers in some cases would lose 
their best scholars by a transfer into schools more near to their 
dwellings, and they were unwilling to part with those, between 
whom and themselves a mutual attachment subsisted: he did not 
think the scholars were attached to their teachers, certainly in but 
very few instances, though the reverse of the proposition was not 
ores true. We do become attached to our pupils, and in parting 
with them our selfish feelings will be wounded ; but if we are Chris- 
tians we must take a more enlarged view—the good of the whole 
must be considered, selfish feelings must be subdued, and if time 
would be saved to both teacher and scholar, and the latter receive 
the same religious instruction, let us be willing to make some sacri- 
fice, and take up the cross for the general good. Let the experiment 
be now fairly tried, first among some of the schools in the western 
suburbs of the city, and he thought we should soon find the system 
both applicable and desirable in —n part. 

A superintendent thought the local system was inapplicable, if it 
contemplated seeking others than the children of the poor. All our 
labours should be confined to them until they were all brought into 
the schools. He hoped we should not turn aside to the rich or mid- 
dle classes until the great number of poor children in our streets 
have been taught—when this is done it will then be time to look to 
the others—he hoped we should not recommend visiting those who 
will spurn us from their doors. Sunday schools were originally 
founded for the benefit of the poor. 

A teacher thought that if we interested the better classes to at- 
tend the schools, 1t would encourage the poor. 

The opener remarked that he conceived it of the utmost import- 
ance to secure the attendance of the middle classes—he believed 
they already formed a large part of the scholars, and should they 
become pious, they promise to be more useful members of society. 
It was indeed true that the immortal founder of Sunday schools in- 
tended them only for the very poorest of the poor. But if our fore- 
fathers did well, is it not desirable that we should do better ? 

A member considered the first thing to be attended to in this 
discussion was, that we should be informed of the difference be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical systems where the new plan had 
been introduced and our own, before we could come to a just con- 
clusion whether it is applicable to the existing state of society here. 
He thought the merits of the system, considered abstractedly, had 
been discussed, rather than the question of applicability. The sys- 
tem might be applicable to the circumstances of other cities, and 
not to Philadelphia; but he was of opinion there were many things 
of great importance in Dr. Chalmers’ plans which could be turned 
to practical purposes here, although his whole scheme, being design- 
ed for, and probably was well adapted to a different state of things, 
could not be made to subserve the interests of our institutions. A 
want of teachers had been made an objection to its introduction— 
@ want of teachers he believed was a strong motive for adopting the 
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system ; the visits which would be made could hardly fail to be the 
means of obtaining new teachers, as it would make known the ob- 
jects and wants of Sunday schools in respectable and pious families 
which now know, or think little of them, and in this way some would 
be led to become teachers. He did not think the schools should be 
confined to the poor. 

A teacher made some remarks in which he expressed the opinion 
that all classes should be invited to attend Sunday schools. He was 
very sorry to hear the sentiment advanced that these institutions 
were now designed for the poor only, although it is true that was 
their original purpose. It is well known that the local system was 
devised by a Scottish clergyman, and designed for a Scottish parish, 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of which were materially different 
from those of our own city. In Scotland a parish has some refer- 
ence to geographical divisions, whereas here no such divisions ob- 
tain ; there, almost every clergyman is a magistrate, and in addition 
to his clerical, exerts a political influence unknown in experience 
here; in short, the habitudes of a Scottish parish and a city enjoy- 
ing the blessings of free institutions like our own, are in so many 
respects dissimilar, that it would be the merest folly to suppose a 
system of means adapted to reform the one would be equally adapt- 
ed to improve the other. But if there are parts of this system which 
may be transferred and applied to the circumstances of our own 
city, it was surely well to avail ourselves of the benefits they may 
confer. He believed the system recommended by Dr. Chalmers to 
be applicable in part to the circumstances of our own city, and 
hoped the subject would gain the serious consideration of all the 
conductors of Sunday schoois. 





——8 + oe 


ANNUAL EXPENSE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of the American Sunday School Magazine. 


Sir,—Conceiving it to be of considerable importance that the ex- 
re of conducting a Sunday school should be more generally 
cnown, and the advantages arising from a connexion with the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union more duly appreciated, and apprehend- 
ing at the same time that in some instances erroneous impressions 
exist in the minds of benevolent individuals that a large sum is re- 
quisite, [ am induced to send you the annexed statement as the 
result of six years experience, of the cost (if purchased at the 
Depository of the Union) of such articles as are essential, for one 
year, presuming the school to contain on the roll 100 children, with 
an average attendance of about 80. 


36 Sunday School Spelling Books - $3 75 
48 Alphabetical Cards - - - - 48 
12 Class Books’ - - . 1 00 


VoL. L—T 
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48 Hymn Books 2 00 
1000 Blue Tickets” - 75 
250 Red Tickets 25 
1 Minute Book - 50 

1 Receiving Book - 31 


$9 04 


The above is at the reduced rates to auxiliary schools. The same 
books, &c. would cost $2.25 more if not connected, and as premiums 
would in all probability be also wanted, the admission fee of $3 
would be more than saved in the first year’s purchase. I should 
suppose, at a fair calculation, the expense of a Sunday school for 
books the first year, consisting of 50 children, would be $ 4.50, be- 
side rewards. The second and succeeding years, $3. Surely there 
are few country villages where this small sum could not be easily 


raised for such an important object. C.D. 


—_ + eo 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNIONS. 


In another part of this number we have admitted the communica- 
tion of a writer who doubts the expediency of having State Unions 
organized in each state. There is a diversity of opinion on this sub- 
ject among the friends of Sunday schools, and we have thought it 
best to allow them to make their sentiments known through our 

es. “A Teacher” has offered some remarks, in the “ Boston 
Recerdes,” in favour of a general union for the state of Massachu- 
setts, which we give below. He observes: 

From the accounts of Sabbath schools in the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, as well as in England, I have been strongly im- 
pressed with the importance and advantages of union in their exer- 
tions and system, and I long expected and desired to see in the Re- 
corder, a proposition for a union of the schools in this Common- 
wealth. This great principle has long been recognized as that which 
more than any other, of human origin, insures success to human 
efforts. Its application to Sabbath schools must, I think, be produc- 
tive of great advantages in encouraging and quickening the exer- 
tions in all those schools thus connected ; in communicating through 
the whole the various methods of instruction and discipline ; from 
all which the best general system may happily be deduced. From 
the various reports of the several branches made to the Directors 
or Managers of the centre schools, a general report would be digest- 
ed of the state and character of all the schools in the Union, and 
circulated back to all, and thus all would be informed, animated 
and improved. Both teachers and pupils would feel this genial in- 
fluence, and be excited to greater and more persevering efforts ; and 
thus the latter would derive greater profit, and the former greater 
satisfaction, from their mutual labours. Nor would its influence end 
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here; but parents and masters would see and feel the magnitude and 
importance of the wee and be roused to greater efforts and fide- 
lity on their part, and thus contribute to the general impulse and 
success. pret gets an effect is very desirable ; for much I fear that 
most parents and masters are not sufficiently sensible of their re- 
sponsibility for the souls of their children, and of the influence 
which their fidelity or neglect may have upon the eternal destina- 
tion of these young immortals committed to their care. 

Managers or trustees of Sabbath schools would also feel their 
duties and responsibilities enlarged by such an extended interest 
and influence, and be thus excited, as may be hoped, to correspond- 
ing exertions. 

How delightful a subject to anticipate ; and how does it magnifi 
and prefer itself to the prayers of the church and the pious. An 
how happily would it concur with the proposition which has been 
suggested of a Union Prayer-meeting for Sabbath schools. If Zion 
is to be enlarged, if she is to extend her banners over the empire of 
her great adversary, her ranks must be filled, and her battles fought 
with youthful soldiers. And these must be enlisted in our Sabbath 
schools, and disciplined and prepared in the church, through union 
of effort and union of prayers. 





— + oe 


OBITUARY. 


DIVIE BETHUNE, Ese. 


The decease of this distinguished philanthropist and devout Chris- 
tian was announced in our Tast number, and the promise was there 
given of a more extended obituary notice, which it is now in our power 
to lay before our readers. The ardour and constancy with which he 
engaged in the promotion of Sunday schools, as well as every other 

ood word and work, and especially his connexion with the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, will justify the devotion of several pages 
to this article, although it has already appeared in most of the reli- 
gious papers and magazines of the day. 

Divie Bethune was born April 4th, A. D. 1771, in the town of 
Dingwall, the capital of Ross-shire, in Scotland. He was descend- 
ed, on his father’s side, from a branch of the Sully family, who emi- 

rated to Scotland from France; and on his mother’s side, from the 
eal of Fowlis, she being grand-daughter to Mr. —— Monro.* 
His parents were both pious. His father was by profession a phy- 
sician; a magistrate of Dingwall, and an elder in the established 
church of Scotland. He trained up his children in habits of piety, 
and poured instruction on their minds, more in the persuasive ac- 


* For a particular account of this family, see appendix to “ Life of Col. 
Gardner.” 
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cents of a friend than with the authority of a father. In this, his 
son resembled him much. 

The subject of this sketch was the youngest of four children who 
reached maturity, and was designed by his father for the ministry ; 
but his father dying when he was only 14 years of age, the plan was 
relinquished. He pursued his education, however, and improved 
his mind by general reading until the age of 18 years. Not wishing 
to be burdensome to his mother and sisters, and following the ex- 
ample of Highland youths, he determined to seek independence in 
a foreign country. He parted with his mother and sisters in the 
year 1789. His mother ae been often heard to say, that it was the 
first time he had ever cost her a pang.’ His destination was the 
island of ‘Tobago, where his only brother, eleven years older than 
himself, practised medicine. Dr. Bethune, on the arrival of his 
brother, immediately looked out a situation for him on an estate as 
overseer, in the prospect of his becoming a planter; but the Lord 
had purposes of mercy towards him, and inclined the heart of a gen 
tleman to procure him a situation in a counting-house, which he 
much preferred. ‘To this period of his life Mr. Bethune often look- 
ed back with thankfulness, not only that he had never been per- 
mitted to traffic in human flesh, but that restraining grace had pre- 
vented him from running to the same excess of riot and dissipation 
as his companions around him, thirteen of whom were consigned to 
an early grave, during two years that he remained on the island. 
He, however, was seized with the fever of the climate, which so de- 
bilitated him that his brother sent him to this country for the resto- 
ration of his health. He spent some months in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. The similarity of manners to those of his native coun- 
try, and the comparative innocence of the habits of the people, made 
him return to Tobago with reluctance. He wrote a letter to his 
mother, giving an account of the different state of society in the 
two countries, which soon brought a command to quit the island 
and either return to Scotland or remove to the United States, where 
he would be under the sound of the gospel, and would not be re 
quired to profane the Sabbath, which he was compelled to do in To- 
bago, it being the greatest day of sale. His brother used every en- 
deavour to prevent him from leaving the island. The gentleman in 
whose employ he was, offered him partnership at the end of another 
year provided he would remain. 

Mr. Bethune arrived in Portsmouth some time in 1792, and im- 
mediately set out for the city of New York. Although he was not 
at that time decidedly religious, yet he was seriously exercised, and 
felt a horror of profanity and vice. He had been the subject of reli- 
gious impressions from a very early period in life. As early as at 
nine years of age, he was visited with convictions produced by 
means of a severe fit of sickness, which, however, wore away when 
he returned to health, but not without leaving a tenderness of con- 
science which served to guard him against many of the snares and 
vices of youth. His situation as a stranger in a strange land, would 
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naturally induce very serious reflections in the mind of one whose 
heart had not been altogether corrupted by sinful attachments. Ac- 
cordingly, such was the effect which it had upon him, and so stro 
and deep were the impressions which by this means it pleased the 
Spirit of God to make on his mind, that while waiting for the ape 
at Norwalk, (Conn.) on the Sabbath, he wandered along the banks 
of a stream into a wood; he felt himself indeed a stranger in a 
strange land; early associations crowded on his mind; he knelt 
down by a stone, and like Jacob, vowed “ If God will be with mein 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
the Lord be my God.” 

He had but one acquaintance in New York, and into his employ- 
ment he entered. The Lord accepted of the dedication of his youn 
servant, and his mind gradually opened to divine truth. The 
late Mrs. Isabella Graham was the first person to whom he opened 
his mind on the subject of his own personal religion. She led him 
to her pastor, who afterwards became his intimate friend: the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Mason, under whose preaching he was brought to the en- 
joyment of that liberty wherewith Christ makes his people free. In 
1793-4, he joined in communion with the Associate Reformed 
Church, and in 1802 was ordained an elder of that church. He con- 
tinued in that connexion until the Rev. Dr. Mason resigned his 
pastoral charge. Mr. Bethune then removed to the Presbyterian 
church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, where he 
continued an active officer until translated to the church above. 

On the ist of July, 1794, he married Miss Joanna Graham, to 
whom he had long been attached, the daughter of his spiritual mo- 
ther, the late Mrs. Isabella Graham. 

From the time Mr. Bethune professed the name of Christ, he kept 
a record of the Lord’s dealings with him; and when in any difficulty 
he spread the matter before the Lord; then looked out texts and 
promises suitable to his situation, recorded them in his book, and 
continued to plead them before him until he received an answer, 
which he also recorded. Before there was a Tract Society in this 
Comey he printed 10,000 tracts at his own expense, put them ina 
store for sale at cost, and never travelled without them; few were 
sold; he gave them to ministers and others travelling through the 
country. He likewise imported Bibles for distribution, in which 
he was aided by his mother, Mrs. G. From the year 1805 to 1816, 
he was at the sole expense of one or more Sunday schools, and in 
many instances furnished the children with shoes. He was called 
upon to preside at the first meeting for forming the “ New York 
Sunday School Union Society” in 1816, and continued an active 
officer of that institution until a few months before his decease. He 
spent much time in visiting the schools, encouraging and advising 
the teachers, and instructing the pupils. He was an early friend to 
the American Sunday School Union, and was chosen one of its 
Vice-Presidents. Few men in our country have done as much to 
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promote Sunday schools, as the subject of this notice. But his bene- 
volent labours were not confined to one object ;—he set apart the 
tenth of his gains to the service of the Lord, but never limited him- 
self ;—that portion usually went to great undertakings ;—while 
minor calls were so answered, that the left hand knew not what the 
right hand did. He was at the formation of many, and took an ac- 
tive part in most of the charitable and religious institutions in this 
city, and was a liberal donor to those of his native land. He was a 
zealous friend to the Theological Seminaries of the Associate Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches. Like Job, “he delivered the 
ri that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help 
iim,” and his family never was without them as inmates. The last 
day only will disclose the unwearied benevolence and holy zeal of 
this man of God. 

Although Mr. Bethune had the appearance of vigorous health, he 
had many severe illnesses ;—for two years previous to his decease 
his health evidently declined. During the last spring and summer 
his strength and flesh gradually failed ; while he used every means 
for the restoration of his health, he seemed to anticipate the end of 
his labours, and set his house in order. He arrived at his home Sept. 
1ith, from Saratoga Springs, and the Saturday following his happy 
spirit took its flight. Wednesday morning he thus addressed his 
family physician: “Doctor, you are acquainted with my constitu- 
tion, 1 want you to examine me particularly, and to tell me whether 











you think I shall recover. I have all along doubted it, and am per- 
tectly willing to go if it be the Lord’s will. You have been in the 
habit of momen | the dying beds of our family, and I wish you to 


be near mine.” After the physicians left him, he told Mrs. B. he 
was perfectly willing to take their prescriptions, as they seemed to 
have a claim on him, but did not expect they would do any good ; he 
felt his race was run, and wished to be permitted to depart. Mrs. B. 
asked him if he felt any pain? he answered, No. She asked him if 
his mind was easy? he replied, “ O yes, O yes; glad should [ be to 
be permitted to say nothing, but to go home.” Alluding to their 
children, Mrs. B. said, “ You have been a faithfnl! father to them ;” 
he said, “ yes, with all my folly [ hold fast by the covenant for them, 
and what is there but that covenant? Dear, dear children! I love 
my children ;”’ extending a hand to each of them and naming the 
absent one. Shortly after, he said, “ the Lord has been preparing 
me for this ; he has been showing me the folly of my own bare and 
the wickedness of this world. O what a wicked, wicked world! ] 
long to depart. [ want to lean on my master’s bosom, while passin 

through the dark valley. I wish my friends to help me through the 
valley by reading to me the word of God. I have not read much 
lately but the Bible; the Bible; the Bible! I want nothing but the 
Bible! O the light that has shone into my soul through the Bible.” 
His son brought Mrs. Graham’s provision for passing Jordan, he 
said, “give me my Saviour’s words, read the 14th of John. I want 
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God’s word ; it is all truth ; I love it ;” after the chapter was read, 
he said, “ Now leave me alone for a little while.” 

On Thursday, seeing his son-in-law by his bed-side, he laid his 
hand on his head, and said, “ Preach the gospel, my son.” His own 
son coming in, he laid his hand upon his head, and said, “ Preach 
the gospel ; tell dying sinners of a Saviour; mind nothing else—it 
is all folly. And you too, dear child,’ extending his hand to Mrs. 
M°’C. “ you have always been a dutiful child to me.” He then spoke 
to his other friends in the room, and gave them such advice as be- 
came the dying Christian, when about to quit his labours here, for 
the habitations of the just. 

On Friday, he said, I have been disappointed : | Benen before 
this to have been with my dear Saviour: my blessed, blessed Sa- 
viour! Mr. M’C. answered, “in all probability you will see him 
soon.” “ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ I hope so;”’ then pausing a moment, 
he added, “ I expect to take the lowest seat at the feet of my Re- 
deemer.” 

During the night of Friday, he kindly remembered all under his 
care in the counting-house. On the morning of ee a youth, 
his apprentice, came to see him ;—he took him by the hand, and said, 
“dear Edward, I thought to have trained you for this world and the 
next: but the Lord will take care of you—seek the Saviour! About 
eight o’clock he said, “ I am perfectly satisfied—I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied !’? And thus closed his testimony to the truth of the promises 
and the preciousness of the grace of his blessed Saviour; and im- 
mediately the work of dissolution began. 

The character of Mr. Bethune is thus briefly and accurately 
summed up in the funeral sermon by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
meyn. 

“ With almost every society for the promotion of religion and the 
melioration of human misery in this city, he has been connected 
since he professed the name of Christ ; and his life has been that of 
a devoted follower of his Lord and master in the different relations 
which he has sustained. Few laymen ever appeared in our judica- 
tories who commanded more respect and possessed more influence. 

He was listened to with attention by all, and however diversified 
might be the opinions amongst them, his word and his judgment 
seldom failed to command their merited tribute. His perception 
was quick, and his judgment, when called into exercise under his 
conscious responsibility, solid and substantial. A kinder man never 
lived; one more open to advice—more forbearing towards others. 
Who, among those that knew him, did not greet his visits? You 
found him the Christian decided, and the worldly gentleman ac- 
knowledged. Few, very few, had the talent of commending the 
gospel and its truths to others, in a way more attractive, and pow- 
erful from its attraction.” 

“The closing scene corresponded with the tenor of his life. The 
uniform and distinguished characteristic of his dying exercises was, 
an entire absorption of spirit in the view of the glory, and the in- 
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ward feeling of the preciousness of the grace of the Lord Jesus.— 
They strikingly displayed the importance of early religious habits, 
of thorough scriptural knowledge, and of a consistent Christian life. 
The fruit of these he found in the clear, calm and firm operations 
of a living faith, and a hope that did not make ashamed ; affording 
to all around him, the visible and audible proofs that he had “ arrived 
at the fulness of the stature of a man in Christ Jesus.” His prayers 
were heard; his passage through Jordan was calm and easy; and 
without a groan or a sigh he fell asleep on the bosom of that Re- 
deemer whom he loved to serve during life, and whom he longed to 
see eye to eye, and face to face, in the upper sanctuary. 


‘* Night dews fall not more gently on the ground, 
Nor weary worn out winds expire more soft, 


than this follower of the Lamb passed from his pilgrimage on earth 
to his loved home in the skies, the mansion his Master had prepared 
for him.” 


— +o 


SUNDAY SCHOOL GLEANINGS. 


“ My class last Sunday (says a friend in a letter) showed a true 
Missionary spirit. All the boys wished their names to be put down 
as subscribers, to send, as they said, ‘ ministers to the negroes.’ One 
boy said, ‘learn my father a great deal, and I will bring from a 

nny to threepence a week.’ Another said, ‘I will give all I get.’ 
rhis is not a sudden impulse. The last boy had been in the habit 
of giving twopence a week in another school. Your ‘Children’s 
Friend’ will, groan help forward this good spirit.” 

Children’s Friend. 


A clergyman gives the following account: “One of my Sunday 
school children was so affected with the account I gave them of the 
little African slaves, that for many days she was in distress because 
her parents, who each subscribed a penny a week, could not afford 
to do the same for her. On hearing this, it was proposed to send 
her work from the parsonage. She gladly came into the plan, and 
though only eight years old, sits down content and happy, to employ 
her little dauete on behalf of the poor boathen.— Rd 


I asked a Sunday school teacher, if he expected to continue his 
efforts of that kind during life: “ Certainly,” said he, “unless Sa- 
tan’s kingdom is destroyed first ;—J have enlisted during the war.” 
A good example for others. 
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The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ: with refer- 
ences and a key sheet of questions, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical : 
designed to facilitate the acquisition 
of scriptural knowledge, in Bible 
Classes, Sunday Schools, Common 
Schools, and Private Families. Third 
edition. By Hervey Witsvur, A.M. 
Boston, 1823. 


We have placed the title of this 
work in our review rather for the 
purpose of bringing it to the notice 
of our readers than for making it the 
subject of criticism, or the ‘starting 
point” of an essay according to the 
present fashion of many reviewers. 
it is not uncommon to find appended 
to new works a long list of recom- 
mendations from names, both great 
and small, and were we to judge of 
the merits of the book before us by 
the numbers who have spoken well 
of it, we should scarcely find lan- 
guage to express our encomium ; but 
we judge of it after a very attentive 
examination of its plan and execu- 
tion, and we cannot withhold our un- 
qualified recommendation. In the 
language of one who has given it the 
sanction of his name, we would say : 
“ We have no doubt as to the useful- 
ness of all efforts of this nature to in- 
crease a knowledge of the Bible.” 
“Christians are yet very deficient in 
regard to their efforts to diffuse, wide 
and deep, the streams from this pre- 
cious fountain, which shall make glad 
the city of our God.” ‘We would 
that an order of teachers were raised 
up among us, such as plainly existed 
among the primitive Christians, whose 
business it should be to give instruc- 
tion from the Word of Life, more or 
less in the manner in which it is 


at present given in Bible Classes, 
Vo L. l.—wU 








according as various circumstances 
might require. We hope the day is 
not far distant when this ancient or- 
der of teachers will be revived in the 
church of Christ.” 
At no former period since the 
‘* primitive times” have a greater va- 
riety of measures been devised for 
instructing the young in a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures than at the 
present. Bible Catechisms, Bible 
Questions, Bible Manuals, Scripture 
Helps, &c. &c. have issued in great 
numbers from both the British and 
American press; and Sunday schools 
and Bible classes have rendered many 
of them subservient to a wider diffu- 
sion of Biblical knowledge. Indeed it 
is the peculiar happiness of the young 
in our day that there are so many fa- 
cilities within their reach for becom- 
ing acquainted with the Oracles of 
God, and should they not ‘* embrace, 
and even hold fast,” the precious 
words of eternal life, great will be 
their condemnation, since to millions 
it may with truth be now said, from 
your youth ye **have known the Holy 
Scriptures.” These facilities lay pa- 
rents, and all who have the care of 
the young, under an infinite obliga- 
tion, for unless we are faithful in im- 
proving these privileges, their blood, 
at the great day, may be found in our 
skirts, and we may lament, when it is 
forever too late, that we had not obey- 
ed the commandment of the Lord— 
‘© Thou shalt teach (these words) di- 
ligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” 
The Bible is the Charter of our 
hopes, and all other occupations, sink 
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into insignificance when brought into 
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places mentioned in the New Testa 


comparison with acquiring a thorough i ment, illustrating St. Paul’s travels, 
knowledge of its contents. This truth } and his voyage from Jerusalem to 


we would earnestly impress upon the | 
minds of Sunday school teachers. | 
Their business is with the souls, the | 
immortal souls of their pupils, and if | 
they themselves are ignorant of that | 
only way of salvation revealed in the | 
Bible, how can they teach it to others? 
or how can they be prepared to give 
an account of their stewardship, when 
so many helps to aid them in their 
work are at their command. if they 
neglect to improve them? To Sun- 
day school teachers then, we would 
recommend the “Reference Testa- 
ment,” as free from questionable 
comment, and at the same time happi- 
ly calculated to call forth the exercise 
of their understandings, in the study 
of the Bible. ‘They may also intro- 
duce it to the higher classes of scho- 
lars where the expense does not ren- 
der it impracticable ; for the plan is 
plain and simple, and yet adequate to 
the object. 





By a letter (d, p, i, 6, &c.) prefix- 
ed to the verses which relate to any 
important precept, duty, prohibition, | 
instruction, blessing, or promise, &c. 
the reader, or teacher, is referred to 
appropriate questions to be put to_ 
himself or his pupils in relation to 
that verse, which questions are found 
in the Key appended to the book. To 
the edition before us Mr. Wilbur has 
added a table of proper names found 
in the New Testament, with their 
meaning in the original languages, 
accented for pronunciation according 
to Walker’s Key and Rules; also a 
table of chronology, and of referen- 
ces to those passages in the New Tes- 
tament where prophecies are either | 
recorded or their accomplishment 
narrated: and a neat map of the ! 








Rome. 

The use of this Testament in pri. 
vate families would render the read 
ing of the scriptures more profitable 
Children would be made to under. 
stand the meaning of what is read ii 
proper questions, according to the 
Key, were put to them when assem- 
bled for family worship, and the elder 
members would also be benefited. 

The following extract from the Key 


sheet will more fully explain the plan 
of the work. 
KEY. 
What ANALOGIES between 
A 4 sensible and spiritual things may 
here be traced ? 
What prophecy is here ACCOM. 
PLISHED? Where is it found ? 
How many years had it been 
written? 
What BLESSING is here sought; 
or acknowledged ; or promised ? 
How great ? How durable? For 
whom sought? By whom acknow- 
ledged? To whom promised ? On 
whose account was this blessing 
_promised, or received ? 
(What trait of moral CHARAC- 
TER is here given ? Is it morally 
cd good or evil? Does it belong to 
~ \ a natural, or to a renewed state ? 
What advantages or disadvan- 
Ltages attended it? 
What DUTY is here enjoined ° 
On whom? Is it taught by pre- 
cept, by example, or by infer- 
ence? How enforced? 
( What DIFFICULTY attends the 
D d exposition of this passage ? How 
can it be reconciled with some 
other passages ? 
3 RIEN EVANGELICAL EXPE 
e 





RIENCE, or what EXHORTA. 
TION, is here given ? 
What particular strain of ELO 
E 3 QUENCE can you point out in 
this paragraph ? 
(What HEAVENLY DISPOSE 
,2 LION is here manifested ? 
4 What corresponding affections 
(does it demand ? 
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UNION. 

We have already informed our rea- 
ders of the formation of this Institu- 
tution, and of the first steps taken by 
its managers, to accomplish its noble 
designs. It remains yet to be known, 
whether the friends of Sabbath schools 
in New Hampshire, possess that ener- 
gy and disinterestedness which are 
required, in order that they may imi- 
tate those engaged in the same cause, 
in Philadelphia and New York, and 
also experience the same beneficial 
results. Union is the great thing 
needed. Many individuals now pos- 
sess a good degree of zeal and wisdom, 
and have laboured arduously for 
years, in promoting Sabbath schools 
in their immediate neighbourhoods ; 
and many may likewise be found, who 
have accomplished much good, and 
will reap a glorious reward for their 
benevolent and self-denying exer- 
tions. But one thing is yet lacking. 
The zeal, and the efforts, and the 
wisdom of all such must be concen- 
trated, and multitudes of others, by 
their united exertions, must be arous- 
ed to activity, and brought within 
this bond of union. They must all 
rally round the same standard, and 
in wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
they must copy the example of those 
who use carnal weapons, by adopting 
a well digested code of laws, and a 
well tried system of discipline, for 
their general regulation and exercise. 
To use the words of a highly respect- 
ed officer of the Union: “It will 
require a considerable effort to get 
the system fully into operation, and 
bring all the parts into vigorous ac- 
tion. But I believe it may be done. 
For this purpose, there must be life 
and force at the centre, which shall 
extend to smaller centres, and so 
through the whole system, and be 
felt in every school.” The import- 
ance of this remark, must be obvious; 
and the fact that this life and force is, 
in a great measure, yet to be produ- 
ced, and brought into successful ope- 
ration, should be a motive to arouse 
every one, whois now partially awake, 
to a more fu!l and vigorous exercise 


of all the faculties and energies of || 











should let their light so shine, that 
others, within the sphere of their in- 
fluence, might, at least, be the me- 
dium of wladine these rays, until 
the sacred flame be enkindled in 
theirown bosom, and they become the 
cheerful instruments of glorifying 
their heavenly Father, and promoting 
the happiness of his creatures, 

It will be recollected that one of 
the first measures of the managers 
was the appointment of County Com- 
mittees, and that the first duty re- 
quired of these Committees, was that 
of communicating to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary what information they 
can collect, respecting the present 
state of the Sabbath schools within 
their respective counties. This in- 
formation is desirable in order that 
the Managers may know where ‘** to 
promote the opening of new, and 
the increase of old schools,” and 
adopt other measures for accomplish- 
ing the objects of the Institution. For 
the convenience of the county com- 
mittees, the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry wishes us to state, that these com- 
munications may be made either to 
him, or to the editor of this paper ; 
and he requests that it may be done, 
if not before, by the members of the 
Legislature, in November, as the ma- 
nagers have an adjourned meeting 
near the commencement of the scs- 
sion of that body, 

Conductors of Sabbath schools are 
expected, according to the regula- 
tions of the Union, to make their re- 
turns to the members of the county 
committees, a list of whose names 
have been published in the Reposito- 
ry ; and these committees are expect- 
ed to exert themselves to collect and 
forward them. If this should be less 
convenient, however, or if the con- 
ductors of any school should not 
know the names of the committee, 
the purpose would be answered by 
their sending the information directly 
to the Secretary, or to us, agreeably 
to his request. 

It will be always recollected, that 
information is what the managers now 
want ;—they wish to ascertain the 
number of scholars in the respective 
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schools in this state, the mode of in- 
struction, and the improvement made, 
as far as convenient, and the degree 
of attention to the subject, in all our 
towns; and this is needed, as has 
been before remarked, that they may 
to the best advantage, lay their plans 
of future operation ; and after having 
counted the cost, that they may en- 
ter upon their duties another season, 
with that confidence and activity 
which will look beyond the possibili- 
ty of disappointment and defeat. 

Remarxs.—The above is from the 
Repository, published at Concord, N. 
H. Many of these observations are 
of general application, especially 
those which refer to the advantages 
of union and the necessity of collect- 
ing and concentrating information 
respecting existing schools, and we 
would inquire of every reader if he 
cannot do something in this way to 
increase our knowledge of the loca- 
tion and number of Sunday Schools 
in the United States. In a few months 
the Managers of the American Sun- 
day School Union, will be called upon 
to present to the Union, an annual 
report, and we hope they will be able 
to give a succinct account of those 
schools not connected with the Union, 
as well as of those which are, but this 
information must be derived from 
those who are engaged in the schools, 
and we hope they will adopt some 
means for sending us short accounts 
of their schools. Auxiliary schools 
will, of course, report before the 
first of May, but a statement of ail the 
Sunday Schools in the United States 
will be a very desirable document to 
be found in the Annual Report. 

We are gratified to see that our 
friends in New Hampshire are serious- 
ly engaged in the Sunday School 
cause, and that their plans have been 
so judiciously arranged for securing 
minute information as to the number 











and condition of the schools in that 
state. If perseverance is added to 
what they have already done, they 
cannot fail of success, aiid to this end 
we unite our prayers that the bless- 
ing of God may follow their efforts. 





CITY PRISON SUNDAY SCHOOL, DUBLIN, 
( Continued from page 127.) 


Sturdy pauperism has not obtained 
so rank a growth in this country as 
in Europe, nor are there as many 
temptations to the commission of 
crime, owing to the facilities offered 
to the industrious for acquiring an 
honest livelihood ; but, in those states 
where the English poor laws are still 
in force—with but slight modifica- 
tions, and where the Penitentiary 
System has been attempted——the Pri- 
sons and Alms-houses present the 
most disgusting spectacles of igno- 
rance and depravity, enough to ex- 
cite, one would think, the deepest 
sympathy of Christians, and prompt 
them to some immediate efforts 
which would effectually meliorate the 
moral condition of their unhappy in- 
mates. In our last number we pub- 
lished some extracts from an account 
of the school in the city prison of 
Dublin, and now conclude them, 
hoping the example will not be lost 
upon those who are ever ready to do 
good, and glad to distribute. 

It was wonderful, and very encour- 
aging, to see the alteration which 
took place in some of them in the 
course of a few Sabbaths. The cap- 
tain threw away his cockade, burnt 
his cudgel, and dismissed his horse on 
which he used to come into school 
for the three or four first Sundays. 
He became very attentive and 
thoughtful, and wished much for a 
Testament, which was readily given 
him ; and, I trust, that by the expira- 
tion of his confinement, his heart was 
touched by divine grace. School was 
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always concluded with prayer and a 
suitable exhortation. In the division 


which fell to the lot of the writer of 


this, there were two old men, two 
younger ones, a lad, and a desper- 
ately hardened wretch, whose whole 
employment was to mock and ridi- 
cule. One of the old men, though 
he read but indifferently, appeared 
particularly attentive, and anxious for 
divine instruction, and was more than 
once observed wiping away the bit- 
ter tear which started down his hardy 
cheek. Thinking that he would im- 
prove better under a more experien- 
ced person, I handed him over to one 
who was well qualified to feed him 
with spiritual food. In regard to the 
troublesome youth mentioned above, 
I gave him up as a hopeless case ; he 
pretended he could not read, but I 
discovered he read better than any of 
them. He was about one or two and 
twenty years of age. He endeavour- 
ed to pick my pockets, and to pull 
my coat whenever I happened to turn 
round, and has stuck me with pins 
more than once. I bore it all patient- 
ly, and, instead of causing him to be 
punished (which I might have done, ) 
1 expostulated with him on the folly 
and wickedness of his ways. I also 
gave him two or three suitable tracts, 
which he promised to read. 

Cold weather coming on, he had no 
coat or shoes—a common sight in the 
prison, where some indeed were al- 
most naked. 1 promised him an old 
coat and a pair of shoes, if he would 
but become more attentive. The 
bribe was too tempting to refuse; 
and, after two or three weeks of pro- 
bation, L sent him the coat and shoes. 
Ife continued promising for some 
time, but there was nothing in his 
conduct which could induce a person 
to hope for a total reformation. It is 
the duty of teachers, when they meet 
with such a scholar, to present him 
in fervent prayer before the throne of 
grace; yet, at the same time, to 
watch over him, and lose no oppor- 
tunity of communicating suitable ad- 
vice. ‘This was the method adopted 
on the occasion, and I trust that it 
was not unavailing. However, the 
term of his confinement expired, and 
he was released. Shortly after, | my- 
self had occasion to leave town; and, 
after my return, having been reading 











_ the whole of the day, I went out in 


the evening to enjoy a walk. Wheth- 
er from the effects of study, or owing 
to some trial I was then under, my 
spirits were unusually low. I pro- 
ceeded along one of the public roads 
for some time ; but the noise and bus- 
tle not suiting my then melancholy 
temper, I turned up a narrow private 
road, shaded by trees on both sides, 
and interspersed here and there with 
neat white washed cottages. On 
passing one of them, I heard the 
clacking noise of a busy loom, and 
the jocund yet innocent song of a 
light-hearted weaver. When I had 
passed about fifty paces, the door 
opened, and a neatly dressed young 
man called after me by name. Not 
recognising him, 1 did not attend to 
him, but proceeded. He ran after 
me, and stopped me. I looked at 
him. ‘* Do you not know me, Sir,” 
said he. “No, indeed, I do not.” 
** Do you not recollect your scholar 
at Newgate, James ”” eyed 
him from head to foot ; but the neatly- 
combed hair, the clean face, new shirt 
and ribbon, the plain and comforta- 
ble suit of clothes and shoes, had so 
metamorphosed him, that it was with 
difficulty that I could recognise him, 
Taking me most affectionately by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes, he 
said, ‘* Sir, I saw you passing by, and 
could not refrain from coming out to 
ask your pardon for all my unkind- 
ness to you; and to thank you for all 
that you and the other young gentle- 
men have said to me while in New- 
gate. It was a sad place, but I thank 
God that ever I was put into it. I 
will count that day the happiest in 
my life. I should have been now, 
perhaps, living in wickedness, and 
probably have come to the gallows 
at last. When I got out, I was 
friendless, and without a home. But 
reflecting on what was often told me 
in Newgate, that Christ is the friend 
of sinners, and ever willing to re- 
ceive the vilest, | prayed to Him to 
support and assist me. I shuddered 
at the idea of going to rob and pilfer 
again, and determined to work, I 
got some work, and got some clothes 
too, and I have now employment 
enough at this cottage, with my food 
and bed, and I pass away my time 
very happily.” 
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The whole circumstance was so 
surprising and unexpected, that I did 
not know for some moments how to 
reply tohim. Taking his hand in re- 
turn, | told him to continue instant in 
prayer, and be ag wy | watching 
against temptation, for his enemy, 
Satan, was continually going about 
seeking whom to devour; and ever 
to my | to Jesus for faith, and to the 
Holy Spirit for comfort and support. 
[ concluded by asking him if I could 
be of any service tohim. ‘“ I want 
nothing, thank God,” said he, “ ex- 
cept a Testament.” I promised to 
bring him one the following day, and 
returned home rejoicing. 

I am aware, that there are many of 
both sexes whose whole employment 
on Sabbath days is to dress them- 
selves for church, where they remain 
for two dull hours ; after which, they 
ride or walk until near dinner time, 
and then loll away their evenings in 
tedious frivolity. To most of these, 
the character of a Sunday school 
teacher is de ing and contempti- 
ble. But if they could experience, 
for a moment, the inward satisfaction 
and pleasure which a Sunday school 
teacher feels when he views an in- 
teresting yp around him, read 
and eager for that instruction whic 
he feels it his duty to impart, they 
would soon change their contempt 
into respect, and perhaps desire to 
be engaged themselves in so blessed 
a work. They would not only find 
employment enough for idle and te- 
dious oman but would have the im- 
portant satisfaction of considering 
that they are benefiting both morally 
and spiritually those who, if neglect- 
ed, might become a pest and burden 
to society; but if instructed in the 
principles and doctrines of the Bible, 
would be not only faithful subjects 
and useful members of society, but, 
through divine grace, be brought to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ, who 
alone is “‘ the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,” and be made partakers, 
through faith, of everlasting glory in 
the kingdom of our God and Saviour. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MONTHLY CONCERT. 


The necessity of a ‘‘ Monthly Con- 
cert for Prayer,”’ for the blessing of 








God on Sabbath schools, has for seve- 
ral months past been a subject of in- 
quiry and discussion in several of our 
religious publications, and especially 
in the American Sunday School Maga- 
zine. The friends of Sabbath schools, 
so far as their opinions have been 
publicly expressed, considered the 
object vastly important, and uniform- 
ly recommended the adoption of 
measures for its attainment. Accord- 
ingly the Board of Managers of the 
American Sunday School Union, at 
their last meeting in Philadelphia, 
recommended that the Second Mon- 
day of every month be observed by 
those concerned in Sabbath schools, 
as a Concert of Prayer. 

Will not the subject immediately 
engage the attention of teachers, and 
those interested in Sabbath schools 
in our own state.—WV. H. Repository. 


We understand the American Sun- 
day School Union, has set apart the 
second Monday evening in each 
month, as the time for a general con- 
cert of prayer for a blessing on Sab- 
bath waa. Nothing we believe 
has tended to promote the great be- 
nevolent objects in which Christians 
are engaged at the present day, more 
than the universal observance of the 
Monthly Concert for Prayer. It has 
given a new spring to Christian ex- 
ertion, and called down blessings on 
their efforts. It has increased the 
faith of Christians, and taught them 
to show their faith by their works. 
The information imparted at these 
meetings, and the prayers which are 
offered, are usually confined to the 
cause of Missions, the distribution of 
the Bible, and the prosperity of reli- 
gion generally, while Sabbath schools, 
have been overlooked as a secondary 
object. ‘These ought ye to have 
done and not to have left the other 
undone.” The circulation of the Bi- 
ble—the cause of Missions—the <dis- 
tribution of Tracts—-and Sabbath 
schools, are all aiming at the same 
great object, and when united, form 
a mighty engine, which the powers 
of darkness cannot resist. If either 
of these institutions has a preference, 
it must in our opinion be given to 
Sabbath schools. It claims ene | 
on account of the numbers engaged. 
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There are in this country and Great 
Britain more than a hundred thousand 
Sabbath school teachers, who are en- 
gaged as missionaries in the regular 
instruction of more than ten hundred 
thousand children. Without their 
aid the Bible would be of little use 
to thousands who are there taught to 
read. In these schools the founda- 
tion is laid for thousands of mission- 
aries, who will go to carry the Bible 
and proclaim salvation to a perishing 
world. Then let parents and children 
unite with Sabbath school teachers 
in the monthly concert for prayer. 
Implore a blessing on their labours of 
love. Invoke the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on Sabbath schools, and 
the world will soon be converted. 
[New Haven R, Intel. 





The monthly Sunday school con- 
cert of prayer was held for the second 
time in New York city, on Monday, 
the 11th ult. in the session room of 
the Brick Church. The exercises 
commenced with singing ; after which 
a prayer was offered, and a portion 
of scripture read. An address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
and extracts were read from the Sun- 
day School Magazine.— JV. Y. Ods. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Some steps have been taken in 
Boston, says the ** Telegraph,” to 
form a society there auxiliary to the 
National Institution. 

A meeting of the superinten- 
dents and teachers connected with re- 
ligious societies of different denomi- 
nations, was held in the vestry of the 
Old South Church, on the evening of 
Wednesday last; at which it was 
voted to request the Rev. Messrs. 
Wisner, Sharp, Booney, and Eaton, 
of Boston, and the Rev. Mr. Fay, of 
Charlestown, to act as committee to 
consider the expediency of forming 
a Sunday School Union for the State 
of Massachusetts, to be auxiliary to 
the American Sunday School Union ; 
and to adopt such measures as the re- 
sult of their deliberations may render 
expedient. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


At a late meeting the ‘* General 
Assoctation of Sunday School Teach - 








ers, the question of the expediency 
of a union of all the Sunday school 
societies in this state was briefly dis- 
cussed, and at the close of the debate 
the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 


** Resolved—That we consider a 
union of the Sunday school societies 
of this state, with the Sunday School 
Union Society of New-York, not only 
expedient, but calculated greatly to 
promote the cause of S. Schools.” 





The semi-annual meeting of the 
New-York Sunday School Union So- 
ciety, was held on Thursday Oct. 7th, 
in the South Baptist Church in Nas- 
sau street. The president being ab- 
sent, the chair was taken by Rensel- 
laer Havens, Esq. The exercises 
commenced with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Sommers. Reports were then 
read from 31 schools, containing 
2,467 scholars. The whole number 
of schools in the Union is 57. After 
the reading of the reports, the society 
was addressed by Peter Hawes, Esq. 
and H. Holden, Esq. on the import- 
ance of Sabbath schools. The exer- 
cises of the evening were then closed 
with prayer by Mr. Bleecker. 

After the audience had retired, the 
Society proceeded to the transaction 
of its ordinary business. The follow- 
ing resolution, which had been unani- 
mously recommended by the General 
Committee, was brought forward and 
unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That this Society become 
auxiliary to the American Sunday 
School Union, upon the terms propo- 
sed in the constitution of that Society. 

[M. ¥. Observer. 





At the late meeting of the Synod 
of New York, they made the follow- 
ing remarks in the narrative on the 
state of religion within their bounds : 
‘* the religious instruction of children 
in Sabbath Schools and catechetical 
lectures, and of the youth by means 
of Bible classes, continues to employ 
the united labours of the churches 
and their pastors. A broad founda- 
tion is thus laying for the future pro- 
gress of the Gospel, both among the 
rising generation, and through their 
enlightened instrumentality.” 
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MIXENDEN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The plan for “ gathering in strag- 
glers,” proposed by the Rev. J. White 
on Whit-Monday was adopted the 
same evening, viz. a committee was 
formed from the teachers, consisting 
of eight members, who should go out 
on Sabbath-day by two and two to 
search for children that were left to 
follow the dictates of their own de- 
praved natures—a disgrace to pa- 
rents, and to a religious neighbour- 
hood. This is literally “ going out 
into the highways, and hedges, com- 

elling them to come in,” for several 

y this means have been rescued 
from their dangerous habits. Were 
this plan | prvogge. adopted, we feel 
persuaded that many young revilers 
of the prophets of the Lord, would 
be brought beneath the fostering 
wing of our Sunday schools, and be 
nurtured for heaven. 

[Halifax S. S. Union. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION,ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


At the last quarterly exhibition of 
these schools, which took place in 
the Presbyterian Church, on a Sab- 
bath evening, 325 scholars were pre- 
sented to the public. ‘This was an 
interesting scene, as they arrived in 
regular procession, and arranged 
themselves with a degree of order 
and silence highly creditable to all 
concerned. The general superinten- 
dent stated the present condition of 
the schools. The most remarkable 
instances of proficiency were noticed 
by rewards of books, and the con- 
gratulations of the minister and spec- 
tators present. The benignant smile 
of parental affection, the generous 
glow of youthful emulation, or the 
placid look of benevolent exertion, 
surveying the fruits of its disinterest- 
ed labours was depicted in every 
face. The whole effect was highly 
calculated to enforce the importance 
of these institutions, to reward those 
who have already laboured, and to 
encourage others to engage in their 
labours of love. 


The total number of scholars in 
these schools is 453; and the ex- 
pense of maintaining them for one 
quarter is twenty-five dollars, 
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Mowers received by the Treasurer of 
the American Sunday School Union, 
from the 26th of July to the 20th 
of October, 1824. 

INITIATORY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
From the following auxiliary Schools 
and Unions. 

Albany, N.Y. S. S. Union - § 

Andersonville, Pa, 8. S. . 

Abingdon, Pa. S. S. Soc. - 

Blockley, Pa. 8. S. - - 

Cincinnati, Ohio, S. S. Union, 

Columbia & Green Co.N.Y.S8.S. 

Germantown, Pa. Male S. S. 

Geneva, N. Y. S. 8. Union 

Harper’s Ferry, Va. 8.8. U. 

Indian River, Del. 8. S. 

Kingsport, Ten. S.S. - 

Lewisburg, Va. 8. S. - 

Laurel, Del. 8. 8S. - 

Lynchburg, Va. 8. S. Union 

Mur freesborough, N. C. S. S. 

Martinsburg, Va. S. 8. U. 

Oxford, Pa.S.S. Soc. - - 

Schooley’s Mountain, N. J. 8.8. U, 

St. Andrew’s Church, Philad. 

Fem. S. 5S. S. - - 

Upper Buffaloe, Perry Co. Pa. 

S. S. . - 
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Zanesville, Ohio, S. S. U. - 
From an Annual Subscriber. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - . 
IN PRESS 
BY THE AMERICAN S, S. UNION. 
BOOKS. 
Addison, a narrative of F. Addison 
Warner, of Athens, Pa. written by 
a Clery an. 18mo. about 36 p. 


The Catechist, 18mo, 36 p. 


Joe Bennett, and his friend Thomas, 
32mo. 32 p. 
Tattle Susan and her Lamb, 16 p. 
Thomas Brown, 32mo. 16 p. 
TRACTS. 
The Two Old Men, by the Rey. C 
Malan, of Geneva. 16 p. 
Loss of the Essex, 12 p. 
The Lost Sheep, 8 p. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Lines by “ Fanny” have been 
mislaid. They will be inserted when 
found, 

Some remarks on “ Discontinuing 
Schools in winter,” were sea 
according to the request o . 
but have been omitted for want of 
room. 
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